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line throughout. See all the other passages in 
the Blick. H.; also Bosworth-Toller ; Pastoral 
463,30; 463.34; 209,18; 57,18; 85,7; Qros. 
214, 1. We need not hesitate to look upon p 
here as =pe and treat it as we would Dipa 
(sc. Dido) pe wiftnon, Oros. 252, 17. 

It is clear, then, that if p may stand for pa, 
pas, pone (or pam, pan), pio, . and pe, the 
sooner our editors cease to tamper with it the 
better. 

GOD- WRACU. 

Sievers's collection of adjectives in -u, §303, 
is confessedly very meagre. May I venture to 
add one, on the strength of pone godwracan 
peof, Blick. Horn. 75,26? 

CEAST, CEST. 

Bosworth-Toller gives the word = " strife," 
but is uncertain as to its gender. The forms 
lites = ceasta, E. Stud. IX, 36. b 17, and toge- 
anes pare ceaste, Aelf. SS. 182, 212 fix it as 
feminine. Hitherto no one — to my knowl- 
edge — has thrown any light on its etymology. 
Is it not borrowed from the Latin quaestio 
through the Celtic cest? M 'Alpine's Gaelic 
Dictionary gives ceisd -= question, doubt, 
anxiety. 

GE-LAERE = LEER, EMPTY. 

Acc. S. M. gelarne, E. Stud. VIII, 474, 52 
Kluge, p.' 472, pronounces this word aitat, Xey- 
ojievor. Undoubtedly it is very rare. But cf.: 
ponne se geohsa of pare idlan wambe cymb~ 7 
of pare gelaran, ne bet pone sefnora, "when 
the hicket cometh of the foul womb and of the 
'leer or empty one, the sneezing doth not amend 
it." Leechd. II, 62, 1; and of to micelre lar- 
nesse= emptiness, Leechd. II, 60, 20. 

J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati. 



TWO WORDS OF DUTCH ORIGIN. 

fly, a "marsh," occurs in no American dic- 
tionary. Stormonth prints : "vlei or fly fid 
[Dutch vlei a marsh], in S. Africa, a marsh ; a 
swamp," etc. In the wooded region to the 
north of the Mohawk river, in the state of New 
York, embracing parts of Fulton, Herkimer, and 
Oneida Counties, the word [pronounced flai] 
is now specifically applied to a sphagnum 
swamp, or a beaver meadow, in which sense 
it has often been heard by the writer. An en- 



gineer of the new Forestry Commission, to 
whom I applied, states that he has had occa- 
sion, too, to use the word in its local meaning. 

The word, spelled vlye, or vly, [Dutch vallei 
=French valtee; English valley], meaning a 
marsh, or a marshy meadow, frequently oc- 
curs in Colonial documents, describing the 
patents and land grants. In old New York, 
Smits Vly (afterward Queen Street, now a part 
of Pearl Street), according to early accounts low 
and marshy, gave its name to the historical Fly 
Market which stood at the intersection of 
Maiden Lane and Pearl Street. 

Beer Creek. Several tap-rooms, or, more 
properly, "saloons," in New York bear the 
somewhat peculiar title of " Beer Creek " [in 
the local pronunciation, krik]. The name is, 
of course, suggestive of a flowing abundance. 
Why, however, " Creek " a word in this local- 
ity of infrequent application, rather than 
'brook', or even ' river ?' The name is, appar- 
ently, a folk-etymology that goes back to a 
Dutch prototype. Bierkroeg [Bier -j- Kroeg: 
German, Krug, Swedish, Krog, Danish, Kro ; 
all in the same signification, an ale-house] is 
a common appellation for an ale-house in Hol- 
land and, manifestly, may have been, during 
the Dutch possession, thus applied here. 

It is by no means an isolated case of the 
change of a Dutch form through the influence 
of mistaken analogy. Arthur Kill, for instance, 
was Aghter A7/(as it is given on the old maps), 
the back channel; Boomptjes Hoek, tree point, 
became Bombay Hook; Kreupelbosch, thick- 
et, is now Cripplebush, and there are many 
others which will be cited in a subsequent 
article. 

Wm. H. Carpenter. 
Columbia College. 



NOTES ON THE FINNS AG A. 
I. 
In his book entitled "Das Altenglische 
Volksepos in der urspriinglichen strophischen 
Form," p. 46 ff. Moller has successfully re- 
moved many of the difficulties which had hith- 
erto opposed the interpretation of the Anglo- 
Saxon fragment known as " The Fight of 
Finnsburg " and of the corresponding episode 
in Beowulf. The correctness of his conclusion, 
that the combat described in the fragment is 
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not the one in which Hnsef was killed, as had 
generally been assumed, but that it must have 
taken place subsequently to the treaty con- 
cluded by Finn and Hengest, will scarcely be 
called into question. In ascertaining the ex- 
act place in the episode where the events of 
the fragment come in, Moller has, however, 
been less fortunate. For some reason 
which he does not assign, he seems to object to . 
the manuscript reading " waroldr&denne " in 
line 1 142 of Beowulf (Wulker's edition), and he 
suggests instead (p. 68) " worod-lfax "werod") 
radenne," meaning "the wish of the retainers," 
analogous with "folcradenne" = plebiscitum 
(Grein). The whole passage (lines 1142-1144) is 
rendered by him as follows : "Thus he (Finn!) 
did not oppose the wish of his retainers when 
the son of Hunlaf laid the war-gleam, the best 
of swords, upon his lap," and the meaning of 
this, Moller explains to be that the followers of 
Finn, being forbidden to mention the feud, 
symbolically expressed their eagerness to re- 
new the combat by presenting their King with a 
renowned sword. Finn yields to the wish of 
his warriors, and the result is the nocturnal 
attack on Hengest described in the fragment. 
Ingenious as this interpretation of the passage 
is, it makes at once the impression of being 
far-fetched ; a close examination will prove it 
to be untenable. In the first place, the pro- 
noun 'he' inline 1140, can only mean Hen- 
gest, who is the subject of the preceding sen- 
tence ; the argument of Moller (p. 67), that an 
exact logical use of the pronouns could not be 
expected in a poem which was nothing but a 
compilation of several different songs, is of no 
value to anybody except those who implicitly 
believe in his Liedertheorie, which we prefer 
npt to discuss in this connection. Besides, it 
will be seen below that, contrary to Moller's the- 
ory, our passage forms, with the immediately 
preceding and following sentences, a continuous 
train of thought and is also syntactically very 
well connected with them . But, apart from these 
considerations, the supposed symbolical act of 
Finn's followers is in itself very suspicious. If 
it was carried out, as Moller supposes, in the 
common hall, in the presence of Hengest, who, 
as we know from lines 1138-1141, was himself 
wishing for an opportunity to avenge his fallen 
countrymen, it is hard to believe that the parties 
should then have peacefully walked off to their 



respective quarters and that the Frisians should 
hav.e waited for the night to attack their ene- 
mies, whom they certainly could not expect to 
take by surprise, after the ample warning they 
had given them. 

The fundamental idea in Moller's in.trepre- 
tation is, that the Frisians chose a symbolical 
method of expressing their hostile sentiments, 
because the terms of the treaty forbade them 
"frecnan sprczce d~<zs morpor/ietes myndgian" 
(110471105), "to mention the deadly feud in bold 
speech-;" but, in this, Moller imputes to the 
Frisians a mode of reasoning which is at best 
very sophistical. According to line 1095, Finn 
and Hengest " getruwedon on twa healfe f<zste 
frioSuware," that is, they concluded and sol- 
emnly vowed to keep a treaty which was to 
establish and, as we see from its wording, to 
permanently preserve peaceful relations be- 
tween them ; any attempt to bring about a re- 
newal of hostilities was therefore a priori a 
breach of the treaty and the Frisians, in act- 
ing as Moller supposes, accordingly violated, 
if not the letter, at least the spirit of the com- 
pact. It must, moreover, appear very singular 
that they should have so scrupulously adhered 
to a minor clause of a treaty which they were 
ready to disregard in its entirety ; they could 
certainly not have been afraid of the punish- 
ment provided in that clause, if they were unan- 
imous in their desire to fight. An examina- 
tion of the treaty in its details, which are 
uncommonly clear and comprehensive, shows 
on the contrary that the possibility of an event 
such as Moller assumes is fully provided for; 
it says there (1099-1101), they resolved that "no 
man should break the treaty either by words 
or by deeds, nor should (they) ever violate it 
piirh inwitsearo, by treacherous or cunning de- 
sign." The latter half of this passage, which, 
by a loose construction not uncommon in An- 
glo-Saxon, depends for its subject upon the 
clause immediately following, grammatically 
refers to the retainers of Hengest ; the first 
half of it may refer to either party. Then 
comes the point mentioned above, that "if any 
one of the Frisians was mindful of the deadly 
feud in bold speech, the edge of the sword 
should avenge it" (1104-1105). It is evident that 
we are not to infer from these passages, as 
Moller does, that only Hengest' s men were for- 
bidden to violate the treaty 'by words or deeds,' 
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or "purh inwitsearo, "while the Frisians were 
free to act as they pleased, provided they did 
not speak of the feud ; the clause touching the 
maintenance of peace must, in justice and 
equity, have applied to both sides alike. The 
supposed symbolical act of the Frisians, ac- 
cordingly, if it was not a direct breach of the 
compact by a deed, would certainly have come 
under the term " inwitsearo." 

Thus we see, that Moller's proposed emen- 
dation not only does violence to the syntactical 
connection of the passage, but that it is in itself 
improbable and, besides, cannot be brought in- 
to harmony with the remainder of the text. 
The following explanations will show that 
there is, morever, no call for any change in the 
original text; that the passage, as it stands, ad- 
mits of an easy and natural translation and 
gives in every respect excellent sense. 

The manuscript reading " woroldrceden " 
has in it nothing extraordinary. The element 
" rczden" is rare as a separate word, but quite 
common as the second member of compounds, 
adding in such cases merely an abstract force, 
like the modern suffix " -ship " as mfreond- 
rceden, m&graden, camprczden ( militia, 
Grein), wigrceden and others, or conveying the 
idea of a council, a decree, or law as in folc- 
raden, frnmrceden (praedestinatio, Gr.), un- 
raden (malum consilium, Gr.), gecwidrczden 
(agreement. See Orosius, ed. Sweet, p. 242, 
an instance especially in point). In the con- 
nection of lines 1142-1144, in Beowulf, it is 
therefore natural to translate woroldrceden, as 
our best authorities did, by " the way (the fate) 
of the world . ' ' The fact that the word only oc- 
curs in this one instance, is no reason whatever 
for rejecting it; the same is the case, as far as we 
know, with several of the above compounds 
(camp-, folc-,frum-, zvigmden) and with a 
considerable number of other words whose 
genuineness is nevertheless unquestioned. 

Moller's translation of the expression, " on 
bearm dyde" (1144), as "laid upon his lap," 
of course stands or falls with his reading 
"worqdrcedenne." The rendering which natur- 
ally Suggests itself to an unbiased reader, and 
which has been generally adopted, is, "did (i. 
e. thrust) into his breast," and this version, be- 
sides being in keeping with "woroldrceden," is 
supported by several important circumstances. 
In the first place, Hengest must have actually 



met with his death some time previously to the 
closing events of the Saga ; for he is not men- 
tioned again after line 1144, and we are told 
that Guftlaf and Oslaf, his followers, "after the 
sea-journey sorrowfully lamented ( or an- 
nounced ?) the grim grip (attack)" (1148), from 
which we may infer, as in fact Moller does, that 
the attack on Hengest's party, despite the val- 
iant defense of the hall described in the frag- 
ment, finally resulted in a complete victory for 
the Frisians, and that Gudlaf and Oslaf alone 
succeeded in escaping to their country, whence 
they afterwards returned with reinforcements 
to avenge the death of their comrades. But 
a fact of such prime importance as the death of 
Hengest, could not escape mention, even in an 
epic song which lays no claim to completeness; 
the above interpretation of lines 1142-44 is 
therefore not only justified, but necessary. In 
the second place, conclusive evidence in favor 
of it is furnished by the sentence immediately 
following. It says there (ii46f.): " Likewise 
(swylce) mortal swordbale afterwards befell 
courageous Finn." The adverb "likewise" 
logically connects this sentence with the pre- 
ceding one and thus places it beyond doubt 
that the latter must have contained an account 
of a similar event, that is, of the death of some 
man by the sword ; this man of course cannot 
have been Finn. Moller tries to evade this 
point by assuming (p. 67) that line 1146 "was 
taken from a song quite different from that 
which contained the words before it, and that 
the " likewise " therefore followed the latter 
by mere accident ;" but, two pages farther on, 
he contradicts himself by remarking, rather 
obcurely, that "the compiler of the episode, 
by placing the passage beginning with "like- 
wise" immediately after line 1145, probably 
meant to signify that Hengest had fallen in the 
combat. ' ' 

If lines 1142-44 contain the report of Hengest's 
death, the observation appended to them con- 
cerning the fame of Hunlaf's sword (1145), 
also gives very good sense ; it may either sig- 
nify "its (the sword's) edges were known 
among theEotens " ("wczron" referring to the 
time after Hengest's death), or by taking the 
word "pees" as an adverb the meaning may 
be rendered still more impressive : "in conse- 
quence of this (event) the (its) edges were 
known, etc." 
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The thought of the whole passage, lines 1136 
-1151, is clear and logically continuous. Hen- 
gest was meditating revenge and planning a 
" hostile meeting ;" thus (swa) it was that he 
did not escape the fate of the world, that is 
death, in that Hunlafing thrust the sword into 
his breast. In a like manner (swylce), Finn 
himself afterwards lost his life, etc. It only re- 
mains for us to conjecture that Hengest, by 
his manner and conduct, provoked the Frisians 
tt> anticipate his designs by taking, themselves, 
the initiative. 

It is, then, clearly seen that the events of the 
Finnsburg fragment are to be placed in the 
Finn episode in Beowulf between lines 1141 
and 1 142. 

Hugo Schilling. 
Baltimore. 



A NA TIONAL MO VEMENT 
IN GERMANY. 

In 1882 Prof. Dr. H. Riegel, of Braun- 
schweig, published a pamphlet entitled : " Ein 
Hauptstuck von unserer Muttersprache. Mahn- 
ruf an alle national gesinnten Deutschen" 
(Leipzig, F. W. Grunow), in which he preached 
a new crusade against the foreign words infec- 
ting like a " pestilence " the body of the Ger- 
man language. His words were not spoken to 
the winds. Most of the newspapers not only 
applauded, but reformed ; several authors 
joined their voices to his war-cry ; Dr. Daniel 
Sanders published in 1884 his " Verdeutschungs- 
worterbuch," containing all foreign words in 
common use together with their respective pro- 
per German substitutes; certain magistrates, 
clubs, and corporations labored for the good 
cause, and the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
following the noble example of Duke Wilhelm, 
of Saxe-Weimar, who from 1651-1662 presided 
over the so-called Fruit-bringing Society, took 
a step in the right direction by having the mag- 
istrates of his state directed to avoid all un- 
necessary foreign words in their official reports, 
but especially in the publication of decrees, 
ordinances, etc. 

Encouraged by this success, Dr. Riegel con- 
ceived the plan of calling into life a society 
whose object and outlines of organization he 
laid before the public in his pamphlet, " Der 
allgemeine deiitsche Sprachverein " (Heil- 



bronn, 1885), and inspirited by this document, 
a body of highly distinguished men, amongst 
others the poets H. Allmers, Fr. von Boden- 
stedt, R. Hamerling, and E. Scherenberg, is- 
sued an appeal to the German nation for the 
founding of a general society whose object 
should be the cultivation of the German lan- 
guage in general, and its purification from un- 
necessary foreign elements in particular. With 
reference to the latter, the call expressly de- 
clared that the association would use the ut- 
most moderation and carefully avoid all exag- 
geration ; that it recognized a certain class of 
indispensable foreign words, and intended to 
fight only those intruders, especially French, 
for which the German language offers satisfac- 
tory equivalents. The guiding principle should 
be : "No foreign word for what can be properly 
expressed in German." 

The appeal, which invited to the formation 
of branch-societies throughout Germany, as 
well as over, all foreign countries where the 
German idiom is spoken, met in all classes of 
society everywhere with a warm reception, and 
numerous branch organizations have since 
sprung up,* while others are still forming, so 
that there can scarcely be any doubt that this 
war against foreign words is an eminently pop- 
ular one. Add to this, that the leaders seem 
to be possessed, from the tenor of their appeal, 
with a spirit of prudence and moderation 
such as will not give any occasion for ridi- 
culing the enterprise, and there seems to be no 
reason why the object of the movement should 
not be reached, provided, however, (this point 
is to be emphasized) the word "unnecessary" , 
used by the reformers, be taken in its restrict- 
ed sense. It should embrace only those foreign 
words for which there really exist unobjection- 
able substitutes in German; as, for example, 
invitieren for einladen, SoirSe for Abendgesell- 
scha/t, and hosts of others, which will proba- 

*In the first number of the "Zeitschrift des allgemeinen 
deutschen Sprachvereins," edited by Dr. Riegel, which ap- 
peared on April i, 1886, we find twenty-two organized branch- 
societies enumerated, to which number twelve more are added 
in the second number, of May 6. 

We learn in the same periodical that a society under the name 
of "Deutscher Sprachverein" has lately been formed at Wei- 
mar under the protection of the Grand Duke, which is to ex- 
tend over the entire state of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, but, we 
regret to say, is not to figure as a branch association, but 
will have an independent existence. 
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